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We would like to thank Elizabeth Morey, Advisor to the Rector 
on the Status of Women, for this newsletter. Her article calls 
attention to many ways in which our communication patterns lead 
to women's receiving a different education than men's. 
Suggestions for breaking with traditional discriminatory teaching 
practices are also offered. 


* 


Each year, more women enroll in university. At Concordia, 
in 1984-85, women made up 49.9% of graduates at the Bachelor 
level. Although educational institutions may pride themselves in 
offering equal opportunity to all students, this is indeed not 
the case. Because of their educational histories, socialization 
and the familial and societal expectations placed upon them, 
women do not receive the same education as men. This accounts 
for the lack of women in non-traditional fields of study (8.9% in 
Engineering in 1984-85), for the decreasing percentage of women 
moving from undergraduate to graduate programmes (38.9% of 
Master's degrees and 21.9% at Doctoral level in 1985) and for the 
surprising decline in academic and career aspirations of women 
during their university years. 


Throughout their educational careers, women are treated 
differently by teachers and therefore develop distorted images of 
themselves and of their abilities. This differential treatment 
is inbedded in our communication patterns. Although subtle, it 
is pervasive and has long-lasting effects by feeding into a 
system which denigrates women's capabilities, commitment and 
professional aspirations. 


COMMUNICATION 


Men and women have obviously different communication patterns 
which stem from their socialization and their traditionally unequal 
status in society. These patterns often parallel speech patterns of 
groups with lower status and little power. Women's general style 
which is more personal and self-depreciating, seeking validation 
through the excessive use of tag questions (...don't you think?) and 
qualifiers may place them at a disadvantage in the classroom where 
affirmation shows strength of purpose. Women may be seen as unsure 
of what they are saying and unfocused whereas those who adopt a more 
"masculine" style (assertive, impersonal, abstract, competitive) 
face the bind of being labelled aggressive. On the positive side, 
researchers are currently analysing those speech patterns in women 
which tend to invite others to participate as fostering a more 
equitable and co-operative climate in the classroom. 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


Whether the subject in a classroom is language arts 
(traditionally female) or science (traditionally male), it has been 
proven that males dominate discussion, even in classes taught by 
women and where women outnumber men. In any formal setting, males 
dominate discussion at a ratio of 3 to 1. Although male assertive- 
ness may account for some of this classroom dominance, studies show 
that teachers are also to blame. 

At the primary and secondary levels studied, teachers tend to 
praise boys more often than girls, expect higher results from boys, 
accept answers called out by boys while reprimanding girls for the 
uame. Teachers also ask males "higher order" questions, encourage 
them to make more effort, interrupt females and allow them to be 
interrupted more frequently, use the names of males more often and 
react more positively to ideas presented by males. They are also 
twice as likely to have extended conversations with males as well as 
to give boys more complete instructions on how to do things while 
doing them for girls thus removing the learning opportunity. 

Professors who may feel that they are complimenting female 
students by telling them that they do something "like a man", are, 
rather than encouraging them, communicating the message that women 
do not have the ability. Overt discriminatory statements ("women 
shouldn't be studying this subject") are still surprisingly 
prevalent, whether they be addressed to a specific student, be in 
the form of sexist humour used to "lighten" the classroom atmosphere 
Or comments that disparage women in general. 


EFFECTS 


"The psychological undermining of...female students' confidence 
and self-esteem is ritualized through sexist humour and comments... 
This patronizing of female students, in both its subtle and gross 
forms, impedes, if not destroys, intellectual exchange between 
female students and male faculty members (and female faculty members 
who have adopted the same posture)." (Heyman, 1977, P. 34). 


The cumulative effects of such behaviour are felt, not only by 
women, but by all students. Whether intended or not, sexist humour 
and overtly sexist comments can interfere with classroom learning 
and have negative effects that go far beyond the immediate 
situation. Women are discouraged from classroom participation, they 
May drop or avoid specific courses or departments, their career 
aspirations may be dampened. In a society which has traditionally 
disparaged women's abilities, the "self-fulfilling prophecy" 
strikes. Male students are also effected as is the educational 
process itself. The ability to perceive women as peers and to work 
collaboratively with women and offer support is impeded. Male 
students may therefore be hampered in their relationships with women 
in the world and in the family. In the classroom, if women's 
participation is neither expected nor encouraged, the contribution 
of half the class is lost and departments and professors may lose 
students of great talent and potential. 


MINORITY FEMALE STUDENTS 


Women studying in traditionally masculine fields, those from 
minority groups, disabled and older women students face additional 
difficulties which, added to the obvious problems already outlined, 
may make their educational experience extremely trying. The 
isolation, double stereotypes, cultural differences, devaluation 
encountered may cause women to waste valuable time and energy dealing 
with doubts and conflicts. 


- pay particular attention to classroom interaction patterns during 
the first weeks of class and make a special effort to draw women 
into discussion 


- in addressing the class, use terminology that includes both men 
and women - rather than the generic "he" 


- notice whether the "feminine" or "masculine" style of a student's 
response affects your perception of its importance 


- when talking about occupations or professions in class, use 
language and examples which do not reinforce limited views of 
women's and men's roles and career choices 

- experiment with language that reverses expectations based on sex 


- respond to women and men in similar ways at all times 
(qualitatively similar questions, etc.) 


- intervene in communication patterns among students that exclude 
women 


- use parallel terminology when addressing men and women students 
in class or referring to men and women in class 


- make eye contact with women as well as with men after asking a 
question to invite a response 


- watch for and respond to non-verbal clues that indicate a woman 
student's readiness to participate 


- meet with women students to discuss academic and career goals 


- encourage women students to pursue traditionally "masculine" 
majors and subspecialities when they reflect their interests and 
abilities 


- consider women as well as men when choosing teaching and research 
assistants, fellowships, awards and prizes 


- ensure that women and men assistants have equally independent 
responsibility for their classes and equal opportunities to pursue 
their own research 


- include women graduate students in the "informal" interactions 
that can be important in communicating support and acceptance as a 
colleague 


- make a special effort to "gender balance" your curriculum using 
supplementary texts by women where possible 


- address the issue of sexism existing in course content where 
necessary 


CONCLUSION 


Every professor accepts the responsibility to provide an 
education free of discrimination and bias. In order to ensure that 
what you are teaching reaches everyone equally, special effort must 
be made to address and respond to the needs of the "non-traditional" 
student-women, international, disabled, older, minority students, 
etc. Then, and only then, can we pride ourselves in having provided 
the best possible education to all. 
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